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BOOK OF LADY ELIZABETH COPE. 
(A.v. 1640, vel circa.) ng eee made by my mother on 
In the library of the Rev. Edward Higgins 
Bosbury House, Herefordshire, is a curious vell 


1ey is David playing on 


rd invites unto hi | 
ml é n vill t lumbe, b all his vitals 1 
covered quarto, which has belonged at different © sing in nature’s tunes their holly layse ; 
" . . . mae . noe discord. ir Wifforir 
times (as appears fro 1eir signatures) to Eliza- n liscord, in their differing 
a, : | ‘ 13, 1 4} envie silenceth, but all obey 
beth Cope, Elizabetl re and Elizabetl ' , te 
a © - ‘ know where tribut’s due <¢ 
Higyins. le tw lormer were reiated to eacl th a mite noe better pr 
other; I teach their broode ; the song 
notes ma in tl olume, that the ter wa e Nightingall in sweet 
, . , . t | > 1de ) St 
Lady E] et laughter of » first ccoes rude & ba 


] 


9 ivy - 
Cope, Bart., and of William Cr pe if 7m nO 

her second husband she had a daughter, wh : hee wegen twee he 
married Thomas ( eers of Bridge S lers, Here earth sti “the om eulen 
fordshire, and was mother of Elizabeth, wife of her-of by nature they wer« 
William Gregory of How Caple, and afterward leer’s figured m mortallity, 
of Richard Hopt m of Canon Frome. The Hoy rho lives & dyes most suddenly. 
tons and the Higginses were near neighbor 
and on intimate terms, 


ner hath he taken breath, 
is subject unto death ; 


und it is not improbable 
that the y lume in questic 


beth Higgins by Mrs. Hopton on account of 


( ba > weake, soe fraile, is every one 
n was given to Eliza- hat from y* loynes of Adam come; 
of Eve saw, she tempted, and did eate 
her pious but rather Puritan feelings. The con- Che foode of life but unto death.” 
tents of the book are partly original, and partly | eae ee 
contributed by divers hands. The first piece “ Preists make Christ’s body & blood y° must not doubt, 
consists of “Sentenses translated out of Cat 


- They eat, they drink, they box him up beare about ; 
: er : <8 One’s to little, bread & wine 
EE, een Wino athe, Sneed on " , »v 1e, 
Thi Engli: a verse, in a rathe r doggre l manner. Make him severall so we dine, 
is is followed by a metrical version of Cato’s Thou w™ thy Christ, I w* mine. 
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Is thy mouth y* virgin’s wombe, is bread her seede ? 
Is y* breath the Holly Ghost, is this our creede ? 

0 presumptious undertaker ! 

Neuer cake could make a baker, 

Yet a preist would make his maker. 
What's become of all y* Christs y* Preists have made? 
Doe those Hosts of Hosts abide, ore doe they fade ? 

One Christ binds, y* rest doe flie ; 

One Christ liues, the rest doe die; 

One’s a truth, the rest’s a lye.’ 

Finis.” 
C, J. Ropryson. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 





CERVANTES AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 

A comparative inquiry into the merits of the 
various English translators of Don Quixote would 
be a subject too large for a note; but I must pro- 
test that Mr. SnortmovseE (p. 295) has done less 
than justice to old Shelton, and far more than jus- 
tice to Jarvis. Having recently been engaged in 
a close examination of all the English translations 
of Don Quixote as compared with the original, I 
am astonished to find any one saying that Jarvis’s 
translation is “ magnificent,” and that it is “ diffi- 
cult to find the least slip in it.” No Spanish 
scholar, so far as I know, has ever said this of 
Jarvis, who is essentially a dull, prosy, common- 
place fellow —faithful, indeed, so far as he knew, 
but knowing little, and utterly insensible to the 
humour and the deeper meaning of his great 
original. Jarvis’s version is certainly better than 
Smollett’s slovenly and vulgar performance, or the 
loose, slip-slop paraphrase of Motteux, or the 
unutterably bad and stupid version of Phillips. 
But it is certainly inferior in spirit, and generally 
even in fidelity, to Shelton’s, which, rude and 
unpolished as it is, and hastily written, comes 
nearer the genius of the author than any of 
the English translations. In this opinion I am 
backed by that excellent authority on books and 
things Spanish, Richard Ford, of the Handbook. 
{ do not believe that Shelton took his version 
directly from the Spanish, but he must have had 
one of the Spanish editions by his side when he 
wrote, which will account for his mixing up 
Spanish words in his text. According to his own 
story, Shelton translated the first part of Don 
(Juavote in forty days—a fact which, joined to his 
small acquaintance with Spanish, sufficiently ac- 
counts for his imperfections. 

As to the particular passage which Mr. Snort- 
HOUSE has quoted for a comparison between Jarvis 
wnd Shelton, the phrase duel 
which has been a standing puzzle, not only to 
English translators but to Spanish commenta- 
tors. Mr. Smortrnovse has been no more suc- 
cessful with it than the rest. Duelos y quebrantos, 
in the great dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
is interpreted to mean a fortilla (omelet or pan- 


: vy quebrantos is one 





cake) of eggs and brains. In the later one-yolume 
editions of this dictionary it is described as a dish 

culiar to La Mancha, composed of the broken 

ones and extremities of the animals which had 
died a natural death. These the shepherds were 
supposed to collect and bring to their masters every 
Saturday, who made of them a dish called duelos 
y quebrantos, the duelos (griefs) referring to the 
anguish of the owner at the loss of his property, 
and the quebrantos (breakings) to the state of the 
animals. This explanation was first given by Pel- 
licer, but it does not appear to have been generally 
adopted by Spaniards themselves. I own I think 
it farfetched, and cannot believe that, poor as our 
Manchegan hidalgo was, he would use braxey 
mutton as part of his regular weekly fare. Jarvis, 
in trying to solve the mystery, leaves it, as usual, 
where he found it. Smollett has “pains and 


breakings,”” which is more literal, but equally 
absurd. Shelton has “collops and eggs,” which 


is at least intelligible, and is justified by the ma- 
jority of the Spanish authorities. 

have generally found, where there is a diffi- 
culty of this kind, Shelton is the only one of the 
translators who honestly faces it. Often he suc- 
ceeds by pure mother wit, making the English plain 
tongue answer for Cervantes’ pregnant, though 
careless and free Castilian. In saying this, I do 
not mean to assert thut Shelton’s is a good transla- 
tion of Don Quixote — only that it is a little the 
least bad of all the bad ones. A good translation 
of Don Quixote, one which shall give Cervantes’ 
meanjng, in as nearly as possible Cervantes’ words, 
and clear up the real design and intent of this 
greatly misunderstood and ill-treated book, has 
yet to be produced. H. E. Warts. 

49, Pall Mall. 





POPULAR FRENCH SONGS: * THE RARITIES,’ 

This very popular song is called “ Va-t'en voir 
sils viennent, Jean, ou Les Raretés.” It was 
written early in the last cent iry by De la Mothe 
Houdard. It has always been a favourite, and 
there are many imitations and parodies, ancient 
and modern—good, bad, and indifferent. One of 
the best imitations was written in 1856 by the 
Chevalier Lablée, and is called “The Modern 
‘ Va-t'en voir.’”’ It may be found in Plon’s Chants 
et Chansons populaires de la France. An historical 
interest is connected with the original song. It 
is said that when Napoleon I. was gazing from 
his camp, he would sing “ Va-t’en ¥ ir s‘ils vien- 
nent, Jean!” Du Mersan gives the song, but 
without any introductory notice. 


“ Go, see if they're in sight, John! 
Our company to-night, John ; 
You ne’er saw such before, John! 


Keep a look-out at the door, J 
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“ There's an abbé! he seeks sinners; 
His breviary’s his delight, John! 
With the poor he shares his dinners, 
And his servant’s quite a fright, John! 
There’s a justice of the quorum, 
Whom no prejudice assails, John! 
When suitors come, before “em 
He holds fairly-balanced scales, Jolin! 
“ There’s a maiden of fifteen, John, 
As innocent as may be; 
*Mongst the parsley she was seen, John, 
Searching for a baby! 
There’s a husband with his wife, John; 
Her faith was ne’er mistrusted ; 
She never raised a strife, John, 
And his wig was never dusted! 
“ There’s a monk who's never fuddled 
With the juice of strong Cctober ; 
There's a poet never muddled, 
And a fiddler always sober : 
A Breton water-drinker, 
A Gascon not a blunderer, 
A Picard a deep thinker, 
And a Norman not a plunderer! 
“ There's a belle who plainly dresses, 
Tho’ the roses long have faded, 
And who covets not the tresses 
By a youthful beauty braided! 
There’s a lady fair and witty, 
Who, with no envy burning, 
Makes a friend of one as pretty, 
And quite up to her in learning! * 
“ There’s a barrister who pleadeth 
With an eloquence astounding ; 
So modest, he ne'er heedeth 
Th’ applause of crowds surrounding 
There’s a nun who ’mid the flowers, 
And sweet trees of nature’s plantin 
Yet can sigh for convent towers, 
Midnight lauds and doleful chanting 


* There’s a doctor who, contending 
Drugs we » for human slaught 
Is always recommending 
Strong libations of cold water! 
There’s a bishop, famed for fasti: 
*Gainst tem ion he’s so proof, J 
In Lent-tide there's no tasting 











Any beef beneath his roof, John! 
“ Go see if they’re in sight, John! 
Our company to-night, John! 
Give * Monsignor’ a good pl John, 


For he'll have to say the grace, John!” 
JAMES ees Drxon. 


LETTER FROM JAMES ANDERSON, ESQ., TO 
THE BAILLIE OF MONKAIRN. 

The pec watery difficulties in which Anderson, 

the le arned edit yr of the Diplomata Scot i@, Was 

involved, were the causes of his being c mnpelled to 


Be In some copies we have another character instead 
of the “ blue-stocking ”:— 
“ There’s a convert—such a 1 arity ! 
So amiably minde l, 
That she even feels a charity 
For those who still are blinded 
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| go south and quit Edinburgh, where for upwards 


of forty years he was highly r respected. This 


| document, otherwise of little moment, goes far to 


| suffered for the faults of others. 


explain how his embarrassments arose, and that he 
Having been 

factor for Campbell of Calder, or Cawdor,* who at 
the time had possession of the valuable island of 


| Islay, he had the ill luck of employing in the 
| collection of the rents individuals who appro- 


| priated them for their own benefit. 


Of this 
the letter, now printed from an original holo- 
graph draft, affords one instance. Shortly after- 
wards Anderson lost his factorship, and was forced 
to leave Edinburgh for London, where he died. 
Latterly he received assistance from the Earl of 


| Oxford and Mortimer, as his knowledge of rare 


books and MSS. was useful in enriching the noble 
collection formed by that nobleman. 

The Brodie mentioned in the letter was 
“Brodie of that Ik.” The best known of this 
ancient race, of whom there is any satisfactory 


| notice, is the individual noticed by James V. in 


his facetious but not very delicate ballad, wherein 
the deceived damsel exclaimed in wrath— 
“T thought ye were a gentleman, 
At least the Laird of Brodie.” 


3ut her anger soon disappeared when she dis- 
covered that the beggar-man was a far more illus- 
trious personage. 

The late George Brodie, Esq., historiographer 
of the Queen, whose predecessors had settled in 
East Lothian, used to say that his ancestors were 
cadets of the Brodies of Brodie. Whether he was 
correct or the reverse, matters little: for his 
admirable Supplement to Stair confers a much 
greater honour upon him, than if he could have 
proved himself to be heir-male of Brudhe, the son 


| of Billi, King of the Picts, the reputed ancestor of 


| the Thanes of Brodie. 


easy for you, who are at a di 


* Edinburgh, Aug. 17, 1721. 
“« My dear Sir, 

*I stand amazed at your neglect of Calder’s interest, 
and your forfeiting your repeated promises of sending 
money hither: nay not so much as your accounts; it is 
stance, but not so for me, 
who am daily importuned by Calder’s creditors ; and how 
far you are behind is easy to imagine; and now Brodie 
is very pressing, and has written over & over again from 
London, and is now daily expected here. 


“ T bade my son write y« a ssingly, as I have frequently 

| done, yet all to no effect, & by your last you faithfully 
promised money before this. : am now finally to 
acquaint you, that by next I send diligences to Innver- 
rary, which will not be to your advantage, & you are to 





blame your self for tl msequences. I must also plainly 
tell you, I will be ob lidg ed to cause stop your medling 
with the rents of your Wodsett lands in Islay, since 
you wont raise & send in the rents of Monkairn to pay 
other creditors. I can assure you I may be blamed for 
allowing you to be so remiss, and write you the more 


* Direct ancestor of the Earls of Cawdor. 
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plainly this, because if you dont answer it immediately, I 
am resolved to write 
so often in vain. 
“ Your humble servant, 
“J. ANDERSON.” 
[Backed] “Copy, sent to the 
Bailie of Monks airn, 
August 17, 1721.’ 





J. M. 


LEWIS XI., CHARLES THE BOLD, AND THE 


BATTLE OF MONTLHERY. 

In 1465 was formed against Lewis XI. that for- 
midable “‘ ligue du bien public” between the dukes 
of Brittany, Calabria, Bourbon, Nemours and 

jurgundy, the counts de Dunois, d’Armagnac and 
Dammartin, which even the king’s brother took a 
part in — Charles Duke of Berri, a youth of very 
weak mind, full of vanity, without any redeeming 


quality, and as such a very fitting instrument in 
the hands of the perturbators of the stat That 
young “ Hotspur of Burgundy, the Count of 
Charolais, son of Duke Philip the Good, better 


known as Charles the Bold, despairing of being 
able to enter Paris, and determined to do 
worst to prevent the king from entering in, sallied 
forth from Ghent at the head of a numerous and 
brilliant host of nobles, d knights, squires, 
and archers. Foremost amongst them were his 
first cousins Adolphe of Cleves and the sire of 
Ravenstein; the two bastards of Burgundy, An- 
thony and Baldwin ; the Count of Saint Pol (Louis 
of Luxemburg) and the bastard of Saint Pol; the 
sires of Emeries and of Happlaincourt, Philippe de 
Comynes and Olivier de la Marche (the future 


his 


crest¢ 


you no farther, which I find to be 


ee 


tenant,” in which he trumpets his own fame, and 


| it is more than probable that the wily monarch 


hastened to despatch the like all over the c ountry: 
“Et voila,” as said Voltaire, “comme on écrit 
hist oire.”” The letter runs thus: 

“ De par le R rv. 
“Nréame et feal. Hier enuiron deux heur 
estans les Contes de Charrolois et ‘de Sair 
Cleves le bastard de Bour i 
bataille empres Montlehery urs 
fossez Ribande gens et autre grosse artillerie fi 
seillez de les assaillir et combatre et ains uit et graces 
& Dieu eusmes du meilleur et fut la victoire pour nous 
et par deux ou troys foiz sen fouyre le D3 Conte de 
Charrolois et la pluspart de 13 Conte de 








3 apres disner 
it Pol, Alof de 
to is let fens en 
charrois 
umes con- 





ses gens et | 























Saint Pol et desquels ont este destroussez q’ mors que 
prins depuis la bataille que n fouvrent bien deux 
mille, Et entre autres le sire Des neries et le Se de Hap- 
laincourt ont este prins et y en a ¢ res plusi¢ ur 
qui sen sont fouys lesquels on poursuit et desia en ont 
este amene3 plusieurs en ceste ville de ‘ , 
que touche le princi de la batai I] en ¢ 
leurs dis contre ung des n'** ainse quil a « 
y acu de 14 a 1500 mors de le* pai 
cens prisonniers dont il y en a d is 
et come auons sceu le bastard de Bourgoing . 
Et oultre nous a este rapporte q D3 ¢ le Char- 
rolois et de Saint Pol ont este criefvement blese3 et de- 
mourasmes en champ jusques a Sol et enuiron 
Soleil couchant q’ le champ nous es lemoure Nous 
retraismes et 1e3 jusques en te ville de Corbeil 
et toute n™ armee auec Nous excepte aucuns qui cuidoient 
les choses autrement estre, Et a cest s¢ sont retraz 
| en plusie urs lieux. ch 3 vous voulons bien 
signifier afin q’ en pui re graces a Ne S*. Donne 
a Corbeil le 17¢ Jour de Juillet 
Lewis XI. managed in fact to get into Paris, 
which the confederates vainly tried to pr vent 
and he put an al to the League by making con- 
cessions to all. As say Bordier and Charton :— 


historians), who have left very graphic descriptions | 


, in his Hist ory of France, 
‘la plus bizarre de toutes les 


of what Aimé Martin 
very properly terms ‘ 
batailles.” 

Baron Kervyn de Lettenhoven, in his valuable 
publication, Lettres et Négociations - Philipp de 
Commines (1867, i. 51), has a very curious inedited 
letter on this drawn battle, in which on both sides 
there was much hard fighting, but still harder run- 
ning. In this document the victory is of course 
attributed to his fiery young lord, 
says of it:— 

“ Saint-Pol, un des chefs rebels croyoit si peu la bataille 
gagnée qu'il conseilloit de tirer & l’'aube du jour le chemin 
de Bourgogne en sauvant seulement l’artillerie. Le Roy, 
dont on voyoit les feux ‘a trois jets d’arc,’ abandonné 
par le comte du Maine, l’amiral de Montauban et huit 
cents lances, s’en fuit & Corbeil dans la nuit. Charles le 
Téméraire, tres-joyeux de sa victoire, demeura en la 
place et y coucha.” 


| 
De Barante and all the other historians speak of 


but 


this bloody encounter as being very undecided ; 


then, as a counterpart to these statements, I have 


rom Corbeil, the very day after 
by Lewis XL, n™ ame & 


a letter addressed 
the engagement, 


feal conseiller le bailly de Lyon, ou & son lieu- 


but Duclerq | 














“ Toutes choses furent accordées. s Normands vou 
laient un Due, ils eurent Charles de France, frére du roi, 
( barolais, | s villes as s sur la Somn » le roi avai 

quatre cent mill 1s, il les reprit. Chacu 

n ip . Sa t Px 1 fut fait nnétable ; l'ambi- 
tion du pe rsonnag nblée.—* Les Etats-Généraux, 





la Régence, la Prag le Bien public, farent oubliés ; 


chacun avait travaillé pour soi.’ 
P. A. L. 


ma 


FROISSART AND THE F Wient.—Mr. 
Moore, an eminent antiquary of the Isle of Man, 
has just pointed out a small but not unimportant 
mistake in Froissart. That excellent chronicler 
makes Richard II. 1e of his capricious fits of 
tyranny banish the Earl of Warwick to the Isle of 
Wicht, “over against Normans dy. > In a 





in ol 


Abridgment of the Records of t/ re y (22 Rich 
II.), however, we find the following :— 
“ After judgment the king, at the request of the Lords 


Appellants and Commons, to the said ¢ ark pardoneth the 
execution aforesaid, and granted to him life, to remain 
during the same in the Isle of Man, upon c scniiiien that 
no means should be made of any further favour to him. 
“And the said earl was delivered Sir Wm. Le 
Scroope and Sir Stephen his brother, t g him to the 
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said isle, both of whom undertook, bedy for body, safely 
to keep the said earl in the said isle without departing 
thereirom. 

The same able antiquary points out that by a 
singular slip Sir Walter Scott, in Peveril of the 
Peak, confuses this earl with the King-maker, 
and Professor Wilson, writing about the Isle of 
Man, still less excusably, makes the King-mak r 

orary of Richard II. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 





As Map as A Hatrer.—I am not aware that 
this common expression has been discussed in 
“N, AN Q) _ Ri ading the Colon ral Ad entures ¢ nd 
f ’ Man (L l. Bell & 





E. perten es oF a Uni 




























Daldy, 1871), I find at o ex- 
planation. Talking of a eens- 
land, the author s it ie —. 
“Frightf lor and is apt t ll the fa th 
f mi vy The profi nal sl rd easil 
3 gel la racted and neglected a ir 
is | habit He is st 
yin! lr t t 
ts herds are those who are more or | mad, 
nsider a little crack in the understanding to be a 
qualification. We have, 1 believe, imported from 
alia a far r saying which illustrates this. W 
at ha such a pe iW mad a tt 
hepherds 1 hut pers, who also lea nely 
i e ve i when they can get ft mater 
‘ aki bage-tree its I! industry dist 8 
t thoughts, and the hats are sold 
These men, however, are almost always - 
greemad. Thev talk to themselves, to tl 
the gum-trees, and therefore the expression ‘ as mad as a 
hatter’ me vho was enti mad and showed his 
lis actior did t heph 1 hut- 
vy or when tl x ion V rted 
80 to speak), or ¥ her ev l been so tr rted 
i do not attempt to expla 
OvpHaR Hast. 
THe Naming or Founpiines.—At a 
ting of the g lans of St. Pancras, Middle- 
& x— 
4 letter w read from t Rev. S. I sta that 
ild had n christened ler the yume ¢ 
y D t He woul V If | 
1 christened by tha it could be al 





found o1 
should Doorstep not be its future 
remember reading that some years 
infant was called Jenner : j f 
the vaccination day of 2 London work! 
was in Lausa ind} 
was named “ Francois du Panier,” because it was 
found in the parish of St. Francois in a baske 
pannier, I cannot agree with the Rev. Mr. ] 
in his objections. Bobby is surely as good as 
Tom or Harry, which ‘are common Christian 
names, and Doorstep is quite as good as Bugg 
and Snotterton, and Matterface—sirnames by no 
means uncommon—and a host of others. "N 


(* See “N. & ( 


1 a 








} 
, Switzerland, when a for 
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Tue GATHERING 0 





rHE Howes.—The follow- 
= 


| ing note appears to be sufficiently curious to merit 


| preservation in “N, & Q.” :— 


ad despatch 
sachusetts, dats 
“* Over 3,000 
ere to-day, ir 
in the Union, 
| mammoth tent 
| 2,000 persons. 


about 10 o'clo 


of the day, gav 





audienc 








welcome : 











from Harmony Grov ham, Mas- 
d August 31, 


members of ly have gathered 





1 every State 
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to“ khay” in Ireland. Staith is from the Norse Queries. 
#éd, and statio navalis of the Latins. 
EsoRACuM. “VERTUE.” 
Dawcrve at Worcester.—Your correspondent I shall be very grateful to any one who can 
D.P., of Malvern Wells, has favoured us with throw light upon the following fragment. It is 


some interesting extracts from the Berrington Col- 
lection of MSS. at Little Malvern, and has pub- 
lished them in four letters to the J orcester 
Herald. In one of the most recent he quotes a 
letter from Helen Roberts, afterward Mrs. Giffard 
ef Chillington, dated 1720, in which are these 


words: “J must find time to tell you that I have 
danced at the first assembly that ever was in 
Worcester.” As Worcester in 1720 was one of 


the principal cities in England, it was probably 


ene of the first to establish these social reunions | 


in the provinces. Tuos. E. WiNNINGTON. 
Locat Purasrs.—lIn the west of Herefordshire, 
elese to the Welsh frontier, I finda not uncommon 
expression, ‘To make the back of any one,” im- 
plying “to set him up, to do him a great benefit.” 
f do not recoilect having ever heard this in South 
Herefordshire, where I lived many years. I have 
beea told of an expression used in Monmouth- 
shire, but heard by me in Herefordshire, 
that “such an one is not a person that you would 
peel egys with,” implying, I believe (but should 


be giad of further information), that you would 
not stand any ceremony with him. 
T. W. Wess. 
Pors axp GotpsmitH.—Not being so fortunate 
as tu own of the earlier volumes of 


1 copy 
“N.& Q.,"" [do not know whether your atten- 
‘ 

tian has ever been called to the singular resem- 
blanee which two well-known and frequently 
quoted lines of Goldsmith's bear to a sentence in 
Pope’ s “ Last Letter to the Bishop of Rochester,” 
the celebrated Atterbury. 

The lines, which, as I do not require to remind 

1 


vou, occur “ the “ Retaliation,” and relate to 
Edmund Burke, run thus :— 
* Who, bern for the universe, narrow'd his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


And the sentence in Pope’s letter is as follows :— 


“At this time, when you are cut off from a little 
eaciety and made a citizen of the world at large, you 
should bead vour talents, not to serve a party or a few, 
wut al) mankind.’ 

I may add that Pope’s letter was written in 
1723, that Goldsmith was born in 1728, and that 
the “Retaliation” first appeared in print a few 


his death in 1774 J. R. 


weeks after 
Ww 


tjlese 





contained on a quarto leaf, from which four lines 
have been cut away at the top, and the signature- 
title * Vertue” ought to point to the name of 
the poem. The rest of the signature of the 
sheet, after the letters F. fff, has been cut away ; 
but, unless there is a misprint here, the poem 
must have reached to a considerable extent, and 
ought to be easily identified by some one who is 
familiar with the productions of the first half of 
the sixteenth century. The book must have been 
printed in London by Wynkyn de Worde between 
1504 and 1534. The remaining text is as fol- 
lows :— ; 


* sl . 
“ The whiche with you dyde make a brayde 
Ye had ben dampned by ryght and equyte 
Jn to this pytte fall of all iniquyte 
Wherfore thanke god that sent you wysedome 
Suche deedly perylles for to ouercome 5 


Also the lady with the cup of golde 

J }s here condempned for her grete pryde 
Jn endeles payne bothe hote and colde 
Where in for synne she shall abyde 

This is a dongeon longe and wyde 

Made for them that do synne dedely 

And of cryst Jhesu wyll axe no mercy 


* This is a place full of all derkenes 

Wherin be serpentes foule and odyous 

This is a place of mortall heuynes 

Where J sawe deuyles blacke and tedyous 
Dampned soules turmented with hokes rygor 
This is the vppermoost parte of hell 

Jn whiche paynyms dampned do dwell 


t 
“For as moche as they lacked instruccyon 
For to beleue god omnypotent 
They haue deserued the lesse correccyon 
Yet thevr } uve haue none extynguysshement 
For they are dampned by true sentyment 
For theyr byleue and false idolatry 
That made theyr goddes of mars and mercury 26 


us 


‘Than wente we downe to an other vaute 
Where Jewes laye in grete paynes strong 
Vertue. ' F fff 
| Four lines wanting. | 
«“ Of Jhesu cryst and the vyrgyn Mare 3 


“ Nor yet that he dyde suffre passyon 
” the for them and all mankynde 
ther yet of his resurreccyon 
* theyr t yle sue they are so blynde 
Yet as in bokes wryten we do fynde 
That they haue ben taught many a tyme 


For to forsake th "3 r owne false cryme : 


‘Than wente w y»wne to a depper vale 
Where crysten soules dyde wepe and crye 
Jn grete sorowe payne and bale 
Brennynge in fyer moost hote and drye 
And some in Jee ryght depe dyde lye 
For to expresse it 1s impossyble 


he paynes there they are so horryble ¢ 


A 
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“ These crysten men knowe goddes lawe’ 
And euery daye had informacyon 
Frome deuely sshe werkes them to withdrawe 
That they sholde not fall in dampnacyon 
rY Jet wyll they not make sequestracyon 
Of goddes commaundement but synne deedly 
Therfore here are they dammpned ryght wysely 54 


* And thou haddest sette thy delectacyon 

Jn flesshely pleasure and vayne glory 

Thou haddest ben here without saluacyon 

Without thou of god had axed merey 

Who that it axeth shall haue it truely 

[ ] he be contryt and do repent.” 60 

Henry BrapsHaw. 

Cambridge. 


University Library, 





LETTERS ASCRIBED TO THE MARQUIS DE 
MONTCALM. 

I would be grateful for any information con- 
cerning these letters, which, it will be seen from 
the following remarks. I consider an ingenious 
fabrication on the part of Choiseul : 

“De 1757 & 59 parurent des lettres, que l'on disait 
écrites par le marquis de Montcalm & son cousin M. dk 
Berryer, résidant en France, dans lesquelles on trouve un 
appréciation bien juste de la situation des colonies d’, : 
rique et une prédiction bien nette de la révolution qui se 
préparait, *Le Canada,’ y est-il dit, ‘est la sauverarde 
; pourquoi le ministre anglais cherche 
& leconquérir? Cette contrée une fois soumise a la ¢ 








de ces coloni 


mination britannique, les autres colonies anglaises s'ac- 
coutumeront & ne plus considérer les Francais comm 
leurs ennemis.’ 

“Ces lettres eurent le plus grand retentissement dans 
les deux continents. Grenville et lord Mansfield, qui les 
eurent en leur possession, les crurent réellement émane 
de Montcalm. De nos jours encore, le judicieux Carly] 
n’a pas hésité & en citer des extraits dans le but de vanter 
la sagacité du général francais et la justesse de sa pro- 
phétie, Mais le style de ces lettres, !exagération de cer- 
taines idées, l’'absence de tout caractére qui dénote lew 
provenance, et la comparaison qui en a été faite avec 
toutes les piece: relatives aux affair = Canada et i 
Montcalm, ne permettent plus de croire & la vérité de 
Porigine qui leur fut attribuée dés leur app arition. Nous 
voyons la une manceuvre habile du ministre Choiseul, qui 
esperait, par cette brochur l 











,semer la division entre les 
deux partis, augmenter leur détiance réciproque et hater 
dénoiment qu'il prévoyait d’autant plus volontiers 

1'il le désirait plus ardemment.” 

I wish to add that I reached this conclusion— 
(1) from the internal evidence of the letters them- 
— (2) from similarity of the style with that 

f Choiseul’s Mémoires imprime s sous ses yeur, dans 
and (3) from the 
coincidence of opinions expressed in the manu- 
script “ Mémoire adressé par Choiseul 4 Louis XV 
sur sa gestion des affaires et sur sa politique apres 
la cession du Canada a I Angleterre.’ 

Bancroft says (Hist. United States, iv. 240) 


son cabinet, ad Chantel: oup, 1778; 


*“Vie de Frederick the Great. xi, 257-262. Leipzig, 
édition 1865. Bancroft les qualifie nettement de « ontre- 
facon, iv (ch. ix), 128, note. V. aussi Vie du génc ral 
James Wolfe, par Robert Wright, 601. London, is6 4, 
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that M. de Barante mentioned this MS. mémoire 

to him, and extracts from it are given im the 

Revue francaise, July 1828, in an article which 1 

have good reasons to believe from the pen of M. 

de Barante. a ae 
Wiesbaden 


Ricnarp Harrison Brack, LL.D.-—It really 
is surprising that such a name as this should have 
escaped every dictionary-maker I have referred 
to, and yet he has written works of every-day re- 
ference, which have passed through uumerous 
editions. Dr. Black appears to have written— 

1. An Etymological and Explanatory Dict 
Words derived from the Latin ... . 3rd edit 


man, 1832. 





This is th ] — edition in t! br l fuse ane 
apparently. Probably the first edition was auony- 


mous, and was pr bably published in 1825 





2. The Parent's Latin Grammar . Longman, 
1824 (?) 
3. Companion to same, 182- ? 








These two works I do not find in tle 
Museum. 

4. A Pharmaceutical Guide... .. Lonmyman, 1822 
(Pseudonymous). 





: Manual .... Vocabulary of Words 
derived from the Greek ..... l edition. Longman, 


1825; ith edition, 1828; a new edition (7), 183; 


This, I imagine, is his first work, and published 
in 1820 or 1821. The thi i 1 is apparently 
the earliest in the Britis! 


1 Museum. My work is 
crippled, in fact stopped, for want of the first edi- 
tions in ea 


6. A Sequ 


rived from the Latin, &c. Longm 


ch case. 

to (No. 5).... V bularv of Words de 
Is25 , pseudony- 
mous. 

This may probably be the early edition of 
No. l above. ; 

Dr. Black’s works are in the London and Eng- 
lish catalogues, editions being published to the 
ublica- 


present time. At the end of one of his } 
tions I find advertised, and that is all [ can find 
of it 

The Paidophilean System of Education applied to the 
French Language, in 2 vols... .... L nasi, 1824(7), 


price 6s. 6d. 

This is by “ 
fessor of languages in France.” I suppose 
a relative of R. H. B. Any information relative 
to the above will much oblige 


Black, during several years pro- 
he was 


Otrnar Hamer. 
9, Henry Road, Barnet, N 
‘Toe Booxworm.”—Not the bookworm whieh 
was so admirably dissected in “N. & Q.” a short 
time ago, but - hero of an “old song,” about 
which I should like to know more. All that [ 
know is: — 
* Free from care and free from stri 
Jack Bookworm led a college lif 








\ Fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive. 
Iie drank his glass and cracked his joke, 
And Freshmen wondered as he spoke.” 
Tuos, RATCLIFFE. 
Brayprp: Brayprs.—In the Felon Sewe is the 
following li: 
“ Scho brayded upon every side.” 

What is brayded? It has been suggested that 
it means dodged, and such a signification might be 
guessed at from the words “ every side.” But if 
brayded in the above line mean dodge, what does 
the substantive Jreydes signify in a sequent line— 


e— 


“ Scho gav sike hard braydes at the bande ”"— 
ype. Braydes here cannot 
dodging, and therefore 
» tha verb. 


r meaning for th 


brande b ing a cord or r 
have anything to do with 
we must seek anoth 





N. 

Brertisn Mcsevm.—Can you inform me where 
I can get the latest information as to the British 
Museum Library—its extent, number of books, 
accretions by gift or purchase, and generally the 
annual rate of increase? I have asked at the 
Museum, but the replies were vague. Is there 
any new publication—except Blue Books, which 
are difficult of access—on the subject ? 

New YORE. 

present state of the 
ok to the Library, by Richard 


; Lives 


The only re 
British Museum are, 
Sims, 1854; A Handy-Book, bv T. Nichols, 1 








of the Founders of the British Museum, by | urd Ed- 
wards, two Parts, 1870, and the Annual Parliamentary 





teturr Mr. R. Cowton, who is c ted with the 
institution, has announced a volume 


Library of the British Museum, 1835-1871. | 

Rosert Brrys’s Watcu 
readers give any informatior 
is, I believe, : lic of Burns t 
1869, I was travelling in New 
the village of Tobi 





some of your 
as to a watch which 
he poet? In Sept. 
Brunswick, and ‘at 
» St. John River, fell 
in with an eccentric nius who combined the 
pursuits of shoemaking and goldseeking. He had 
recently found specimens of the precious metal on 
the niver Tobique, v I had just descended, 
and out of curiosity I went to his house to see his 
findings. I saw there specimens of gold in quartz 
and in dust, and was about to leave when he told 
me that he had a curiosity in the shape of a 
watch of Burns; 
out from among strips of leather and the débris of 
his craft a heavy silver watch, wanting one hand, 
which had the initials “ R. B.” on the outside. 
His account was that it was a presentation watch 
which had been brought over by a Scotch family, 
who, with many others, had been sent out by 
some of their landlords to form a colony in the be- 
ginning of the century, and after being kept as an 
heirloom for many years, had been traded away 
in a time of want by some of the sons. Its his- 
tory was matter of scme notoriety in the county, 


— Can 








’ rec 
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where there are many of Scotch extraction, and 


finally it was “swapped” to my informant for 
another watch and two pairs of boots. He could 
not tell me the name of its original possessors, 
who were living in a village at some distance, but 
promised to try to find it out forme. I left the 
lace the same evening, having first (after some 
difficulty) persuaded the shoemaker to part with 
the watch, but have not since heard from him 
with regard thereto. 

Such were all the details which I was able to 
obtain as to its history. The watch itself is an 
old-fashioned and heavy silver watch, the case 
separable from the works. Having the initials 
“R. B.” and the date 1894 [1794 ?| on the back, 
and within the name of the maker, R' Cunning- 
ham, London, and the number 2421. From a 
paper label it appears that the watch had at some 
time been repaired by James Murdock, watch and 
clockmaker, Newton, Ayr. Perhaps from these 
data some of your readers may be able to give 
further information which may suffice fully to 
identify what is, I believe, a veritable relic of the 
noet. Joun R. Grirrita, 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Catvary.—On old tombstones, when an incised 
cross (frequently floriated) is found, is it a fact 
that a calvary at its base is only added in the case 
of priests ? PELAGIUS. 


“Cast ror Deata.”’—A halfpenny has just 
been brought me of a singular character. It has 
been worn perfectly smooth, and these legends 
scratched rather deeply in a running hand. On 
one side, “ M. Beavens cast for death, Sep’' 14", 
1775; and on the other, “ Mary Beavens, April 
12%, 1776.” Can anyone throw light on this? Is 
the second date that of Mary Beavens’ death ? 
And does the earlier date refer to some dictum of 
a fortune-teller ? W. D. SwEerine. 

Peterborough. 





Epes, Eapr, on Eve Famiiy.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give me any information concerning 
one Orgar Edes, who was living late in the six- 
teenth century? He is mentioned as kinsman 
the will of Henry Edes, of ‘Bocking, Essex, 1597. 
I want to ascertain where he lived, and anything 
relating to his ancestry, &c. 

' H. A. BAINBRIDGE. 


24, Russell Road, Kensington. 


Enxtema.—The following riddle was published 
posthumously, fifty-five years ago, in the Miscel- 
laneous Works of Samuel Bottomley, the Saddle- 
worth poet and topographer. No answer is given 
in the little book, neither was one elicited by its 
insertion in a local paper. Any of your corre- 
spondents clever in such matters, and who may 
be able to read it, will, by forwarding a reply, 
much oblige a good many puzzled folks, who, 














y 
'y 











after racking their less ingenious brains, are still 
unable to discover it for themselves : — 
«“ On the banks of Silver Tan 
There lived a man of honest fame, 
le to his brother, 


le to his mother ; 





His wife both spouse and sister is, 
iren crown thei ir nuptial bliss, 
sach of law and incest fre C5 





Joux Hreson. 


A Form or Eccentricity.—Would it be pos- 
sible to collect in your columns notices of various 
developmer tl — m ot me civilised 
persons have fallen a prey to— - seeking to go 
naked? ‘To that mentioned i N. & Q.” (4°58. 
viii. 33. let me add the Instance of Shelley’s 
friends ( 4% S, vii. 25), who, as recorded in Hogg’s 
Life of Shelley, having a family of three girls and 
two boys, between the ages f twelve and five, 

- ~ 
, i 
















pr pared them fi lennium of nudity 
by le ting 4 th m about the house for | 
several hours every that of William 
Blake and his w enes from Paradise 
Lost in the pri of am and Eve 
(Gilchrist’s Life, i. ild add others, but 
will not furth il your space at present. 


Tvur. Zyr. 
Har or Cap or Marnrenance.—In a history 
f York (1788) I find the following :— 





swol urer t] hat of maintenance, which 
he ‘ ( tmas day irice’s day, and 
he high days ty. Tl puts off to no 
rson whatsoever, and sits with it on all the time during 
ivine service at t thedral or elsewhere.” 
What is, and from whence the origin of, the 
“hat of maintenance”? Tos. RATCLIFFE. 


ires investiga- 





i bef the rest of his 
el t on the great 
I earli to us is that 
lished by thejaccur racum (p. 181) 





ed (A.D, 1590) 
rd Mayor of York, a large gilt 
rne before him, and also a cap of mainten- 
arer.” It is said that the one at 
yrdbearer at York is traditionally 

iat of King Richard II. It was originally 


1 

ho affirms that “ Kir 
Robert Sava I 
f 


edged with gold; but is now much aden, 
eld together by repeated re lining 
\ t82) presented t up to Edward IV. 


t VIIT. (1488) also to Henry VII., =o 
nder \ [. ( 14 17) to the same sovereign. 
l ed it from Pope Leo X. C 


§. vi. 32 : S. il. 560 








James I, at Worxsorp.—An old account of the 
proceedings of King James L., on a tour in the 
North in 1617, says: — 

g left t Ne wark on the 7th of April for Work- 

rested one night ; and where on the follow- 
ing morning at a issued commanding the 
departure of the noblemen y gentlemen from 
London during his absence.’ 
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I have a copy of this proclamation, said to 
have been issued by the king when at W: rksop, 
but it seems to require confirmation. Perhaps 
Mr. J. G. Nicwoxs, or some other correspondent, 
can give the authority. I shall be thankful for 
any scrap of information about Worksop. 

Rosert WHITE. 

W orksop. 

“Tae Lapy or Latnuam.”—A book has been 
lately gripes entitled — 

“The Lady of Latham: being the Life and Ori al 
Letters of Charlotte de la Trémouille, Countess of Der! 
By Madame Guizot de Witt. Smith, Elder & ¢ 

Is anything more known of the discovery of 
these letters than that given in the preface— 
“ found in a barrel at the bottom of a cellar”? | 
presume they were written in French, but they 
are all printed in English. Are all the letters 
published, or only a selection? Those relating to 
the court of Charles II. are curious. Has the 
book been published in French ? 


Joun MILAND 
“Tur Lists or NASEBY WOLD, OR THE WHITE- 
ARMED Lapyre’s Oata.”—The author of this ballad 
has been often inquired after in “N. & Q.” but 
no reply has been given. Perhaps some new sub- 
scriber can name the author.* he 





MANURE PRONOUNCED MAnvre.—The fol 
ing lines are in Cowper’s Garden, line 516 :— 














‘These on the warm and geni: ! t hid 

The smoking manure, and overspreads it all. 
Did he mean us to lay the accent on the first 
syllable of manure, and shorten o erspread int 
o' erspre 1 to accent the second s; f 
manure, fully to pronounce overspreads r 
over smoking, so as almost to run it into one syl- 
lable ? 

Among all the quotati ions of the word manu 
given by Richards mn, Only on curs in which 
the accent is Jaid on the first syllable. It is fr 
Bishop Hall (book S, at. 5s 

“Though many a : ad of marle and 7 e lay 

Richardson, in citing this passage, takes no 
notice of the accent being thus unusually placed. 


JAYDEE. 
Napocron I. anp Freemasonry.—In “ His- 
toire pittoresque de la Franc-Maconnerie et des 
Sociétés secretes, anctennes et modernes, par F. T. B. 
Clavel, Paris, 1845-8,” the following passage is to 
be seen at chapitre vii., premiére partie, Franc- 
Maconnerie, p. 242 :— 
“L Empereur avait été regu macon & Malte, lors du 
séjour qe’il fit dans cette ile, se rendant en Egypte.” 
Clavel does not mention the name or number of 
the lodge where this initiation took place. As 
every circumstance about Napoleon is of much 


See “N, & Q.” 34 S, v. 376.] 
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interest, any information on this subject will much 
) BT 


oblige . 4. 
“Tne Queren’s Book,” 1804.—In-Aspland’s 


Memoirs of the Rev. Robert Aspland, p. 146, the 
Rev. Thomas Belsham, writing to Mr. Aspland 
Sept. 30, 1804, says :— 


“The Queen’s Book is come out with an Introduction | 


by the Bishop of London, and stereotyped by Lord 
Stanhope. I have just dipped into it. I presume it is 
the Catechism she learned when she was a child, and 
which she still faithfully adheres to. I have just glanced 
over it as it lies in Jehnson’s shop. It is a mass of ab- 
surdity,” 

and then he alludes to what it teaches. What 
book is referred to? 8. O. 

[ The work is entitled An Abstract of the whole Doctrine 
of the Christian Religion, with Observations, by John 
Anastasius Freylighausen. The volume is curious on 
several accounts. The manuscript in German was in the 
library of Queen Charlotte, consort of George III, who 
translated it for the use of her illustrious daughters. 
Moreover, as stated on the title-page, it was “ the first 
book stereotyped in this kingdom,” which we take to 
mean, according to the Stanhope process; for William 
Ged of Edinburgh, about 1725, stereotyped Bibles and 
Prayer-Books for the University of Cambridge. See 
“N. & Q,” 4% Ser, iii, 478, 582. 

QvoTATIONS WANTED.—In an article on “ The 
Devil ” by Miss Cobbe in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, the authoress speaks of ‘‘ the 
black sun imagined by the novelist whose rays 
were streams of darkness and frost.” Who is the 
novelist ? JoNATHAN BovcareEr. 

Where is this line to be found— 

“ Communiter bona profundere deorum est ” ? 
It has been the motto upon the book-plate of the 
Philadelphia Library since the founding of the 
library. D. 
“ Like a squat figure on a Chinese fan.” 

Where is the above line found ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Is not Destouches the author of the following 
verse * 

“ Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop” 
and if so, in which of his plays is it to be found ? 

May I ask also, what is the exact date of what 
is known as the “ émeute Barbette,” under the 
reign of Philippe IV. of France ? 

A SvuBSCRIBER IN THE Far East. 

Shanghai, China, August 25, 1871. 

Taytor’s “Voyage To Nortn America.” — 
Who was the author of the following ? — 

“A Voyage to North America, performed by G. Taylor 
of Sheffield, in the Years 1768-69. Nottingham: Printed 
by S. Creswell for the Author, 1771.” . 

It is evidently a voyage imaginaire of the Cap- 
tain Boyle type. C. Ettiot Browne. 

Tue YorkSHIRE Fens.—In 1701 was published 
at York “ The State of that Part of Yorkshire adja- 
cent to the Level of Hatfield Chase. By a Lover of 








, 


his Country.’ 


especially. 


lake atthe time. Mr. Raine, in his History of the 
York Press, does not mention the book. 
The social history of this district is not without 


considerable interest. The introduction of a colony 


++ 


of foreign settlers two hundred years ago has left 


many traces. Many of the old fen-towns still pre- 


serve a quaint Flemish aspect, and a good propor- 
tion of the names remind one of Mynheer. 


C. Exixtrot Browne. 


Replies. 
SIR BOYLE ROCHE AND HIS BIRD. 


(3 §. vii. 459, 501; viii. 56; 4 §, viii, 185, 


316.) 


As the question of the originality of Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird has again been raised in “ N. & Q.” 
it would be interesting to ascertain what is really 
known with regard to it. The writer in Once «@ 
Week would have made his article more valuable 
had he referred to so common a book as Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches, because now 
he leaves those readers who have heard of the 
bull for the first time in perfect bewilderment as to 
Sir Boyle and his saying. There appear to be fom 
points that have not clearly been brought out in 
the discussion: 1. Who was Sir Boyle Roche? 
2. What did he really say? 3. When did he say 
it? 4. Was his remark original? These four 
questions I will now attempt to answer. 

1. The name of Sir Boyle figures so frequently 
in old jest-books as the father of every conceivable 
form of bull, that I believe many persons have 
come to consider him as a mythic character alto- 
gether. Barrington, however, says of him (Jer- 
sonal Sketches, 1827, vol. i. p. 211) :— 

“He was without exception the most celebrated and 
entertaining anti-grammaria in the Irish Parliament. 

. - » He was of a very respectable Irish family, and in 
point of appearance a fine, bluff, soldier-like old gentle- 
man. He had numerous good qualities ; and having been 
long in the army, his ideas were fu!l of honour and eti- 
quette—of discipline and bravery. . . Sir Boyle was per- 


fectly well bred in all his habits; had been appointed 
gentleman-usher at the Irish Court, and executed the 


This pamphlet gives a very curious 
but sadly onesided account of the attempt of Cor- 
| nelius Vermuyden to drain the Hatfield level, and 
a lively account of the damage done by the re- 
| moval of the old dams and sluices at Fishlake 


I wish to find out, if possible, the name of the 
author. Ralph Thoresby, quoted by Hunter 
(Deanery of Doncaster, vol. i.), writing to De la 
Pryme Nov. 1703, desires him to obtain for him 
“a printed pamphlet by Portington.” Hunter 
thinks it probable that this may be the one, but 
on the other hand it is ascribed to Thomas Simp- 
son in the Catalogue of the Royal Institution, and 
Hunter has found a Simpson who resided at Fish- 
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duties of that office to the day of his death with the 
utmost satisfaction to himself as well as to every one in 


connexion with him... . This baronet had certainly one | 


great advantage over all other bull and blunder makers : 
he seldom launched a blunder from which some fine 


aphorism or maxim might not be easily extracted.” 


So much for the man. 


2. At p. 343 of the same book Barrington gives | 


a report of Sir Boyle’s words which were uttered 
on the occasion of a gentleman, not a member of 
the Irish House of Commons, walking up the 
House to present a petition. 

“Tt being observed by some member, that the serjeant- 
at-arms should have stopped the man at the back-door, 
Sir Boyle Roche very justly asked the honourable gen- 
tleman—‘ how could the serjeant-at-arms stop him in the 
rear, whilst he was catching him in the front? did he 
think the serjeant-at-arms could be, like a bird, in two 
places at once?’” 





3. The date of this remark is also told us by 
Barrington. It was made in the year 1792 at the 
time of the debates on the Catholic Bill, and the 
gentleman who, regardless of parliamentary rules, 
marched across the floor of the House, was the 
son of Edmund Burke. 

4, There can now be no doubt that the simile 
was not original, and according to Mr. RepMonp 
(3 §. vii. 501) Sir Boyle used the expression 
“As the man said once,” so that doubtless it was 
then an old and well-known joke. I think it 
most improbable that Sir Boyle Roche should have 
quoted from a play publish: d first in 1686, as sug- 
gested by the writer in Once a Week, and more- 
over the quotation itself from the Devil of a Wife 
has none of the appearance of- an original remark. 
Mr. Burton does not inform us of the date of the 
letter of Robertson of Strowan the Jacobite, in 
which he writes that he can’t be in two places at 
once like a bird, but as he was born in 1670 and 
died in 1749, his use of the « xpression is of later 
date than the passage in Thomas Jevon’s play. 
What is now left to be done is to find a reference 
to this bull previous to the year 1686, and probably 
such will be found in some of the old jest-books. 

Henry B. Worattey. 





a 
JOHN DYER. 


(4° S. vii. passim; viii. 99, 157, 178, 2 





May I contribute a note on this subject, which 
was recently discussed in your columns? I have 
not read Dyer’s poems, so I can offer no opinion 
upon their merits or demerits, but (which will 
be far more interesting) I wil] quote the opinions 
of two illustrious men—one, in my humble judg- 
ment, the greatest poet of the eighteenth, the 
other the greatest of the nineteenth century. I 
am aware that the criticisms of poets on ‘their 
brother bards are not alwavs just or accurate: 
witness Byron’s on Chaucer. W rds r th’ yo 
Dryden rh . - l L nen SWoOrTth s on 

sGen, &c.; but they are at any rate always 
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interesting. Gray, in a letter to Horace Walpole 
in or about the year 1751, speaking of Dodsley’s 
collection, says :—“ Mr. Dyer has more of poetry 
in his imagination than any of our number; but 
| rough and injudicious.” 

Wordsworth has dedicated a sonnet to Dyer’s 
memory, in which he speaks almost with enthu- 
siasm of the “ Fleece” and “ Grongar Hill” — 

| “ Bard of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made 
That work a living landscape fair and bright,” &c. 

Although few in these days would question 
Wordsworth’s right to be termed the greatest 
poet of his century, I dare say it would by some 
be thought too bold to term Gray the greatest of 
his. I am much mistaken, however, if any Eng- 
lish poet from the death of Milton to the rising 
of those “bright occidental stars,’ Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, &c., possessed the imagina- 
tive faculty in an equal degree with the author of 
those two sublime odes which poor Johnson com- 
mitted his reputation as a poetical critic by depre- 
ciating. Burns can hardly be called an English 
poet, so he is out of court. Had the quantity of 
Gray’s verse been in anything like an equal pro- 
portion to its quality, he would, I consider, have 
ranked only below Milton in sublimity, and below 
no one in lyrical excellence. 

Cowper, in a letter to Joseph Hill written in 
1776, says:—“I think Gray the only poet since 
Shakespeare entitled to the character of sublime.” 
But Cowper must here have been speaking a 
little at random, as this too sweeping statement 
would exclude Milton, for whom we know the 
author of “The Task” had an enthusiastic vene- 
ration. JONATHAN BovucHIER, 


“The poet is apostrophising one of the Muses, 
and therefore ‘thou,’ not being expressed, is of 
course understood. At least so it appears to me. 
Perhaps J. W. W. will change his mind when 
he reads the following quotations from Gay’s 
Rural Sports, inscribed to Mr. Pope — 

“ You, who the sweets of rural life have known, 

Despise th’ ungrateful hurry of the town ; 

In Windsor groves your easy hours employ, 

And undisturb’d yourself and muse enjoy. 

Thames listens to thy strains, and silent flows, 

And no rude wind through rustling osiers blows, 

While all his wondering nymphs around thee throng 

To hear the Syrens warble in thy song.” 

“ Apostrophising ” his Muse, he thus commences 
the second canto :— 

“ Now, sporting Muse, draw in the flowing reins, 
Leave the clear streams awhile for sunny plains. 
Should you the various arms and toils rehearse, 

And all the fisherman adorn thy verse.” 
[ From an unknown author. 

“ The Muse you court you court in vain, 

rhe poet’s heart you ne’er will gain ; 
And much I fear it is too true, 
That simple Cymon must be you.” 





402 
uriat . 
“ And much I fear, the truth I trow, 
That simple Cymon must be thou.” 
SILURIAN, 


SUNDRY QUERIES. 
(4 S. viii. 329.) 

The earliest authority I know on the subject of 
the musical notation of the church of Mechlin is 
found in the Pastorale Rituali Romano Accommo- 
latum, first published by the authority of the 
Archbishop John Hauchin, and afterwards put 
forth with additions by Archbish yp Boonen. This 
latter edition appeared in 1649, and may be pre- 
sumed to give the same music which was in use 
in the preceding century. I have compared the 
notation of the various offices with that of the 
Roman use, and find it the same with very little 
occasional variation. I am not sure what F. 
means by “canticles of the church,” but I pre- 
sume he intends to designate by that term all 
that was chanted in the various offices of the 
church ; and I think he may safely conclude that 
music very nearly identical with the Roman was 
used for all. The only portions known as canticles 
in the church offices are those following the 
Hymns at Lauds, Vespers, and Complin—the Bene- 
dictus, Magnificat, &c. 

As to the custom of ng the chapel at the 
east end of a south aisle,as the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, it is certain that to the end 
f the reign of Henry VIII. the Blessed Sacrament 
was suspended over the high altar. Therefore, no 
altar in a side chapel was used for the Blessed 
Sacrament, while England remained Catholic. It 
is only since Catholics have be to erect large 
churches in this country that the Holy Eucharist 
has been reserved in a chapel at the end of an 
aisle, but that not always the south aisle. The 
custom of course was borrowed from the use on 
the Continent, but when it became common there 
[ know not. 

With respect to the name of David being spelt 
Davit, I cannot say whether it was so spelt in 
the middle ages, but can only think it probable. 
The Welsh name is Dewy or Dewid. In the 
“ Welshman’s Song in Praise of Wales” he is 
called Saint Davie. The name in Flemish is 
David. The Scotch, when they affect a very cor- 
rect pronunciation, certainly do call the name 
Davit (a as in father); but all this, I fear, will go 
but a very little way towards answering F.’s 


query. F. C. H. 























1. There never was any separate use of Mechilin 
(why Malines? It is a Flemish and not a French 
town). The diocese was only created in 1558. 
The present Mechlin plain chant is, with some 
slight differences, simply copied from manuscripts 
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of Palestrina’s, and is far inferior to the medisyal 
plain chant. 

2. The ancient custom in Belgium was to re- 
serve the Blessed Sacrament in a pyramidal tower 
or sacrament house on the north or gospel side of 
the sanctuary. After the devastations of the 
iconoclasts, separate chapels became more frequent, 
and were always on the south side; the only 
earlier example I can remember at present is the 
chapel in the church of Our Lady at Bruges, built 
in 1474. But I should add that all the instances 
I have met with occur in what were then colle- 
giate churches. I am not aware of the existence 
of a separate chapel being employed for the reser- 
vation of the Blessed Sacrament in any simply 
parochial church. A recent decree of the Congre- 
gation of Rites expressly orders that the tabernacle 
for this purpose shall be placed on the high altar 
in all parochial churches not cathedral or colle- 
giate. I fancy that the introduction of side 
chapels for the reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, so frequent in English Catholic churches, 
was in great measure Pugin’s doing. 


, W. H. James WEALE. 





DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
(4* 8. viii. 352.) 


The story alluded to by Mr. Entwistz is p 
bably known to many readers of “N. & Q.” I 
it is so good, that I venture to give it for the 
amusement of some who may not have met with 
it. When Johnson and Boswell were travelling 
in the Hebrides in cold and wet weather, to secure 
a dinner was an important object to both. Ac- 
cordingly one day Boswell went forward to order 
as good a dinner as could be had, at the next inn 
at which they should arrive, and Johnson followed 
slowly behind. The Dr. charged him to geta roast 
lee of mutton, if possible ; but to be sure not to 
forget to order a pudding with it. Boswell was 
fortunate enough to secure both, and the dinner 
was in preparation when Johnson arrived. As the 
weather was cold and wet, he went at once into 
the kitchen to warm himself by a good fire. There 
he found the leg of mutton roasting; but, to bis 
intense horror and disgust, a little boy who was 
basting it kept scratching his head directly over 
it, with a visible transfer of live stock. Johnson 
was too disgusted to think of eating any of the 
joint himself, but he said nothing to his com- 
panion, being unwilling to deprive him of his 
dinner. When the dinner was served, Boswell was 
mortified to find that the Dr. would eat none of 
the leg of mutton, which he had expressly ordered. 
‘‘No,” he said, “ not to-day ; I intend to make 
my dinner of the pudding.” Accordingly he eat 
heartily of the pudding, while Boswell did ample 
justice to both dishes. In the afternoon Johnsoa 
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told him why he could not bring himself to taste 
the mutton ; and Boswell in a rage went into the 
kitchen to look for the unlucky» boy. When he 
met with him he said: “ You young rascal, why 
didn’t you put yourcap on when you were basting 
the leg of mutton?” The poor boy cried and 
blubbered out, “ Because mother took my cap to 
boil the pudding in.” So Bosweil hastened to tell 
this to Johnson, and triumphed in his turn. The 
story, however, tells too much against Boswell to 
have been admitted into his Life of Johnson, or 
his Tour in the Hebrides; nor do I know if it is to 
be found in any regular book. It has been handed 
lown traditionally. I have given it as I heard it, 
but there are probably different versions of the 
story, and after all it may be only a fabric ation. 


F. C. H. 


NEW TITLE-PAGES TO “REMAINDERS” OF 
IMPRESSIONS. 
(4% 8. viii. 318, 356.) 

I suppose the book-trade ought to be content 
with your abdication of the position that you had 
assumed, that authors exercise no control in re- 
publication of books with fresh title-pages—your 
descent from opprobrious rebuke to simple dis- 
sent, and your rebound to the highest courtesy on 
the other side. But the truth—to which your 
work is dedicated, and to which your readers 
aspire—has not yet been recognised. Of course a 
dishonest appliance of this or any other practice 
is not proposed; but lanthorns and tinder-boxes 
are not treasonous becs ise Guy Fawke s turns l 
them to ill use. The republication of the re- 
maining portion of an impression is, however,’ an 
ancient practice arising out of the necessities of 
things, and these will perpetuate it, in the face of 
all that may be said by those who have not hap- 
pened to discern its causes. 

Perhaps the first outcry arose from some of the 
systematic bibliographers. In their attempts to 
recount the series of editions of a book, this pre- 
sented one of those difficulties that wavlay m¢ 
scientific pursuits, as admonitory pitfalis for care- 


lessness or indolence 














+ 


here are some persons wh 
fail to see in difficulties the raw material of con- 
quest and discovery. They found themselves 
driven to examine the books themselves instead 
of transcribing catalogues; and their vexations 
found vent in complaints which would have been 
just if the mnily purpose of books had been that 
they should be easily and accurately described. 
Another set of reprovers have been the literary 
anecdote or paragraph writers. Having stumbled 
upon two books of the same impression but with 
different title-pages, they seek to raise it to the full 
importance ofa literary discovery. Foreseeing that 
this would not be maintained by the bare fact 


they forestall the inevitable “ what then?” of their 
reader, by filling in the outline with a deep tinc- 
ture of “fraud” or “tricks of trade.’ The bare 
fact, however, without the colouring, would have 
been a discovery ; not an important one, perhaps, 
but not insignificant. In it they would have dis- 
covered that a book which had been only once 
printed had been published twice. 

The historical induction of the customary footing 
of this practice would be very extensive, and would 
make far too long a story for your work; but one 
or two examples may be quoted. 

It might have been thought that the case of the 
first edition of Paradise Lost was too notorious to 

have needed recital. There are said to have been 
at least eight different title-pages; and perhaps 
critical comparison of copies would still add to the 
number. The dates of these title-pages have three 
different years among them. In lectures upon 
“Milton,” and in bibliographical story-books, this 
elling as anew book an old book with a new title- 
page” as a matter of course is imputed to th 
trade, as a “trick’*: but the author’s own hand 
and anxiety are undeniably found in it; for in 
some of these republications the spare leaves 
the sheets upon which the new title were printed 
have been filled up with after-thought matter by 
the author; and some of the variations in the 
titles themselves may be more easily referred to 
the fastidiousness of the poet than to any purpose 
of trade. Have the subsequent fortunes of this 
weakly bantling justified its early nursing ? 
Anothercase, nearly contemporary, is that of the 
Ma 8 = Goth and 4 {nglo-Sa n G ape is, Ww ith the 
Gothic Glossary by Francis Junius, first printed and 
published at Dordt in 1665. The “remainder ” of 





» book- 








this impression was afterwards republish r 
new title-page in 1684 at Amsterdam. Until avery 
recent time, this book, especially the Glossary not 
included in other editions, was of great importanc 


to the world as the sole representative of an anci 
language ; but if, instead of being reissued, the 
remaining copies had been destroyed or left to 
their fate, it would most likely for 

tury have been an almost unapproachable rarity. 

The late Dr. Bliss’s publication f Hearne’s 
Diary with the date of 1857 also falls within your 
censure of selling an old book for a new one; for 
although it is duly explained in a preface that it 
had really been printed forty years before the date 
on the title-page, it does not appt uv how this could 
avail to any one who must buy the book before he 
can read the preface. ' 

These remarks are only a very small part of 
what is due to the same effect, and are far from 
being intended to depreciate, much less to depre- 
cate, your proper zeal for a literal veracity. But 
there is another very wide field wherein this 
motive may be exercised with far greater justice. 
The name given to you by our accuser, “OLPaAR 
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Hamst,” has an un-English and—as far as my 
knowledge of name-geography reaches —a “ no- 
nation” sound. Is it areal name? If not, it is 
an example of a practice in which the jus t claims 
of real fact are habitually and deliberately ignored. 
A ruling method of nature is to assign several 
functions to the same organ, especially in the 
human frame. Is it not likely that one of the 
purposes for which a man’s mouth is included it 





his face is, to indicate that wherever he is heard 
to speak he shall also be seen ? 
Bristol. THomAs KERSLAKE. 
My collection of aut graphs contains a proof 





that authors themselves do sometimes issue “ an 
old friend with a new face.” In June 
Rev. W. L. Bowles wrote to Fo. 
of Bath :— 

“The bookseller in Lon 
sionary is accountable to him, i 
advertise the remaining Impressior 











ie Edition. The advertisement t 
respecting it, from Moore's last 0 n. 
Mr. Ford will see it is spoken of very h by his old 
antagonist. Mr. Ford may undertake this, but Mr. Bowles 
desires an answer. [ The queer italics are Mr. Bowles’s 
own. | 

A copy of the book (fcap. 8vo, Murray, 1816, 


4th edit.), purchased at Ford's sale in 1852, is 
now before me. It bas a few excisions marked 
in the preface, and the title is altered, in Ford’s 
handwriting, to— 

“The Avenger of his Country, or tl : 
Andes. London: Simpkin and Marshall and John Ford, 
Bath: 1851 
The edition is corrected to “ fourth,” in pencil, by 
Mr. Bowles. Was this design ever carried out 2 











SCOTT'S “GOETZ OF BERLICHINGEN.” 
(4 S. viii. 325.) 

Possessing a copy of the work bearing the name 
of Walter Scott, I have just been closely examin- 
ing it, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
title is a substituted one, so far supporting Mr. 
NoreGate’s theory that an error of some kind ran 
ag the impression. 

Mr. Noreare says that Scott was unknown as 
an author in 1799; that may have been as far as 
title-pages went, but a general belief existed in 
“ec having tried his hand at some of the German 

ballads so popular at the p: rio 1; and in a notice 
of Birger introducing an edition of his Leonora, 
transl: ated by Taylor, and printed at Edinburgh in 

796, it is stated that among other versions 
thereof “ there is one of considerable merit lately 
published by a gentleman of Edinburgh.” This 
ballad, under a different name, is the second in the 
following :—The Chace, and William and Helen 
Two Ballads from the German of G. A. Biirger, 








4to, Edinburgh, 1796, l.earing on the title- -page 
of my copy, in a contem>orary hand, “ By Walter 
Scott, E 284-5 Advocate”; and I offer it as satisfac- 
tory proof that Goetz was not the first literary 
venture of the great unknown. A. G. 

A copy of the first edition of this translation, 
now lying before me, bears on the title-page 
“by Walter Scott, Esq., Advocate, mse 
The imprint runs, “ London: printed for J. Bell, 
No. 148, Oxford Street, posite New Bond 
Street.” The date or year has been cut away by 
the binder seeking to at uniformity for the 
edges of a dumpy volume of plays in which Goss 
has been bound up, bearing the b ok-plate of a 
‘John Watt of Meathie,” which I have just 
picked up in an old book-shop. On examin ition 
I observe very plainly that the existing title has 
been pasted to the other sheets, and that the pap: r 
of such title-page is slightly different from the 
paper of such other sheets. Sir Walter (like 
many of his c wrrespondents) in early y life frequently 
itials “WW. 8.” nly, 





signed his letters with his 
or merely * W. Scott’ as Monk Lewis— 
who ne metlated for the publication of Goetz “with 
a bookseller named Bell,” as Mr. Lockhart (ii. 13) 
states—may not have been familiar with Scott's 
Christiai n name (and his name was in 1799 en- 
tirely unknown in the literary world), it appears 
to me as very probable that Bip. NoRGATE’s theory 
is wel. founded—that Wi i did appear on the 
origina! title-page, and hence William Taylor's 
mistake. It is right, however, to add that Mr. 
Lockhart does not note any misnomer on the 
title-page of Mr. Bell’s edition, for he states (ii. 14) 
that “the Goetz appeared accordingly with SX tts 
name on the title -page ”. but ac opy if the first edi- 
tion bearing Wiliam on the title-page would of 
course solve the matter. By the way, Mr. NoRGATE 
is mistaken in fancying that Goefz was the first 
thing Scott ever publis hed. Scott had published 
previously, anonymously however, Lenore and the 
Yiiger. The negotiation f r thi public yn was, 
as it appears, ¢ conducted by William Erskine, his 
early and most intimate frien 1 But when Mr. 
Lewis was.in treaty with ye in January, 1799, 














Lenore and Yiiger, as Mr ckhart states, “had 
been completely forgotten.’ T. 8. 
Crieff. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION. 
(2"4 and 3" S. passim; 4% 5. viii. 256.) 

I am able to cap the quotation of Brstioti- 
ECAR. CHEeTHAM. on the accents in Greek with 
another on the same subject and to much the same 
effect, elicited by John Wilkes’s unaccented edition 











of Theophrastus. W. Holwe ll, a corre spondent, n 
| writes thus to Mr. Wilkes under date October 24, ? 
1789. Referring to Dr. Thomson of Kensington, t 











Mr. Holwell proceeds :— 
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“The doctor writes that the Vat. MS. has no accents, 
no aspirates; but preserves the apostrophe. The want 
of accents proves its antiquity, for [am fully convinced 
that accents are of modern invention ; and, as now used, 
are destructive of all quantity. Let any man read twenty 
lines in Homer or Sophocles, by accents as now us¢ d; and 
that will be, I think, a sufficient answer to all the treatises 
which have been, or ever will be, written in their defence,” 
Corresp mdence of the late John Wilkes, vol. iv. p. 228. 

In contradiction of the above, I venture to enter 
a modest protest, and to aver my belief that to 
read Greek verse accentually is a higher achieve- 
ment in classical scholarship than to read quanti- 
tatively. ‘ The ear is chiefly employed in the latter 
to follow the measured beat of the verse, whereas 

“the understanding is chiefly emploved in reading 
according to the sense and accent. The Greeks and 
Romans doubtless read and spoke their tongues by 
accent, and no more adhered to the mechanical 
ictus of their verse than our best readers do in 
their recitation of poetry. What an infliction do 
we find it to hear a Sunday-school child repeat its 
iambics with a painful adherence to the measure 
of the verse! and how hard do we find it, till they 
become older and enter into the spirit and meaning 
of their hymns, to make them drop their rhythmic 
singsong! I do not confound emphasis with the | 
classical accent, but they have somewhat in com- 
mon. Metrical reading may be in the dead level 
of monotone, but accentual reading will be tuneful 
and varied, awaking in both ear and intellect a 
For instance, to illustrate my 
meaning by an example, wherein I shall only use 
italics to express all that is included in the use of 
quantity and accent, a child will read the following 
verse thus—most painfully to an educated ear :— 








sense of pleasure. 


“ Are not the mount waves, and skies a i art 


Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of t/ leep in my heart, 

With a pure passion ? should I not contemn 
All objects, if com; d with these? and stem 


A tide of suff ri rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and 
Of those whose « ire only turn'd ‘be low, 
Gazing upon the « ad with thoughts which dare not 
glow ?” 


orldiy phileg 


m 


This is reading by quantity—a very schoolboy 
acquirement: let us hear the same verse read by 
accent :— 


“ Are not the mountains, wave s, and skies a part 
Of me and of my is J of them? | 
Is not the love of the deepin my heart, } 
With a pure passion ? should [ not contemn 
| 


All objects, if compu 
A tide of suff" 
Such feelings for t} 


i with these ? and stem 
rather than forego 

e hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn'd belon 






Gazing upon the ground with thoughts that dare not 


glow?” 

Is not this the preferable mode of reading, which 
makes its beats few or many where the sense de- 
mands, and dispenses with the quantitative beat, 
to the horror indeed of the prosodian, but to the 
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— ARs 
satisfaction of all who would not sacrifice sense 
and expression to sound? The verse will still 
observe its laws of structure, ten-syllable verse or 
other, but will yield a subtler charm to readers 
and hearers when rendered by rhythm than when 
read with rigid adherence to long and short. 

I'he very learned and versatile Greek professor 
of Edinburgh University, Mr. Blackie, has just 
published a most able paper on the subject of 
Accents in the 7ransactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. D. 


Cosmo pE Mepricr (4" S. viii. 327.)\—If Mr. 
Watcorrt refers to 7'ravels of Cosmo, 1669, trans- 
lated from the Italian manuscript in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, he will find an account 
of his visit to Exeter Cathedral. 

Lewis Hyman. 


A notice of Duke Cosmo’s visit to Exeter Cathe- 
dral will be found in— 

“The Travels of Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, in England in the Reign of Charles II., with 
Memoir of his Life. Edited by Robert Stewart, 4to, Lon- 
don, 1821.” 

There are entries in some of the Devonshire 
church books recording a “ ringing of the bells”’ 
in the villages through which the visitor passed. 

Ricwarp Jonn Kine. 

Star ano Crescent (4% S. viii. 329.)—The 
Turkish standard, with the star and crescent upon 
it, was first hoisted by Mahomet II. after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople in 1453. Prior to that 
vent the sign was very common in the arms of 
English knights and esquires, but fell into disuse 
when it became the device of the Mahometans. 
The reason of the sfar and crescent being selected 
by Mahomet II. was, that the device belonged to 
the patroness of Byzantium, who was Diana By- 
zantina. ‘To trace the history of the device into 
more ancient times would require the space of a 
whole number of “ N. & Q.,” for it belongs to the 
Gretian, if not to that more extensive sphere, 
the Aryan, mythology. If B. J. M. will turn to 
Diana and her attributes in any good work on that 
subject, he will, I have no doubt, find an answer 
to the latter part of his query, viz. the origin of 
the device. J. JEREMIAH. 


Clerkenwell. 


\ Mincer’s Lrrt (4 S. viii. 305.)—This phrase 
s known in the north of England, and explained 
hus :—The grinding surfaces of millstones require 


i 
t 
to be re-dressed from time to time. To do this 
tT 


1e upper stone is raised until it stands on its 
edge, the lower end of the iron bar, or gavelock 
as it is called here, resting on the fixed nether 
millstone as a fulcrum, while an upward motion 
is given to the hand at the higher end; a down- 
ward motion being inapplicable in this case. In 
a“ miller’s lift” the gavelock acts as a lever of 








ond order; in a prise it is a lever of the first 
Tuomas Dosson, B.A. 





Etrmonocy oF Harroweare, Etc. (4" S. viii. 
179, 312.) — The name Harrow (on the 
seems to be derived from the A.-S. hearge, herg, 

irch, altar, 
Bosworth). The word, no doubt, at first meant 
simply an enclosure, and then a sacred encl 
It is another form of the O. H. G. 
and is most probably derived fr 
hedge, f encl Ke. ( 


sure, A&C, epKos 


R 
>. 
S 
ft 
= 
= 
. 


ire 
sure. 


horgr; 














épxea wal Sd uo: avdpav, Od.); from efpyw, to shut, to 
encl se. 
“The word | , yh. 3] re] si 
of pla und netimes a to signif 
ls i i ] ] ts groves wo 2 v 
hus ina nt of Kir Et! r 
858), a pir land | j ih 
lebe, or rat! d s { 1 ) ing 
} nt estates Mer Wa l t 
north. 3 ] twice 1 a 
nity, | ‘ ' nded ls. H larg 
estate (cx i r « hundred and f hides), in th 
will the P1 ter Vi l, in 852; an 1 aller 
r in a th ran t l at 
Cl shoa ‘ A compou Gum ng 
rh ik xtant 1< %t appear to de a 
piace, t a district, G i 
the Cod. D i, 142, Chai t 707, we ] 
LA. re i , ad Sle a i i 
end liddin In Domesday (i >) we have a | 
herge, and a Li ‘ i. 104 
R. S. CHarnoct 


Monotitn AT Mearns (4 §S. vii. 514; viii 
2, 192, 515.) —Wittingly or unwi 
Mr. Muri 1 ha : 





misstated our views, the 


formed of hich, we saw occasion to change after 
considering the facts contained in Mr. M.’s own 
communication, (viii. 110) correcting, and enlarging 
very much, those of Tavs. 

An alternative idea of ours (viii. 192) was, that 
this cross might be le one—one on the -way 


a wayside 

) 1 on Chapelrig, as- 
ym facts afforded by Mr. M. and views 
in the Orig. Par. Scotie, that a chapel 
existed, al inly, on these lands. Mr. M. 
seems to think, but improperly, that a wayside 
cross necessarily was a “ boundary mark or finger- 
post.” We answer that it might be neither, and 
more generally was neither, but a devotional cross, 
or perhaps a girth-cross, set up with others to 
denote the bounds of a sanctuary—a privilege pos- 
l, as it will be observed, by Temple houses. 
Still, if this cross stood within a graveyard, it, no 
doubt, might be a memorial one, although such, 


or road leading to the chap 
suming, fix 


, 
announced 
: 





RE SSE 


in most cases, were tnscribed with the names of 


those meant to be commemorated, which the pre- 
sent, as far as appears, was not. Mr. M. assumes, 


too, that we could think so absurdly as to conclude 
that this cross could be the “ boundary mark ” of a 
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pendicle of land, which, he says, was a mile and 
a-half distant from it! 

This pendicle of land, as the charter in the 
Paisley Register by De Maxwell shows, belonged 
to the Hospitallers, and intermingled with that 
her granted by this party to the Paisley monks, 
g, or Chapelrig (chapel and capel (British) 
nonymous ; vide Edmunds’ Pla 
belonged also to th Hospitallers, as successors 

f and an inquiry which would 


of the Templars; 1 
worthily eng he attention of Mr. M.., a local 
Did the 






Name 8) 


in 


resident, would be; 























lands of Cape lrig 
stretch from the site of this cross as far southwards 
join this pendicle ? ix ase it might 
d a part of Capel is th 
I v the Ww rite r ( f Pi ‘ Ss it 
we  Mearns.”) 
ion is made of not one, but a“numl f 
to slabs in the graveyard of Mear as being 
without 1 s or dates, wing a cross and 
sword sculptured upon « f ti Mr. M. 
would gratify several if he were to describe these 
slabs more particularly; stating v her all of 
them are alike—their dimensions—the d sions 
and mann so of the s ws — ther 
they are coffin-lids and similar to those slabs to be 
seer Go il lso the } i 
the sword holds rel ely to the cross : 
VA » Atractnus: “CREDIMUTS 1 
I (4 S. viii. 305, 338. )—Sinc I 


dressed to Mr. 
tunity of 


Minoi 


FRISWELL, I 
consultir 


There I find “ Varro Atacinu 


lines quoted by Mr. Friswety. | 








excuse my giving him th 
» has read, my que 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
Hera! Cotovrine Seats (48. vy 28.) 
Will J. M. C. kindly inform me if tl 
the seals are coloured with enamel ? 
that there is no other ma ul whic 





used; still I cannot imagine seals so coloured or 





, = 
coated being capable of produci impression 
} tinctures Or 





By the seal being coloured, I conclude J. M. C. 
ns that the tinctures : vated thereon by 
lines. This method was, I thi there is 0 
reason to doubt, invented by Silvester Petra 
Sancta, S.J. See his 7 Gentilitie, Rome, 
1638, folio. Your correspondent will find further 
information on the matter in former volumes 0 
“N. & Q.” 

It is as well to remark, however, that the 
shading found on old engravings and trickings of 
arms, though purely ornamental, is often very 


™ ) 
Leal 









sera 


ra 
g 
t 

















e and 
: 
nh the 


mged 
that 
onks, 
itish ) 


tmes ) 


>SSOrs 











very 
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like the lines used 
known the unwary 


Jottesfurd Manor. 


WittiaM Mar 
I cannot give 
that Mr. Mari 
drowned in t 


he met hi 


the « 


way 
the 








, Brig 


INER (4° 8. 





corpse was disc 


to indicate tin I have 
deluded the reby to their hurt 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 


ctures. 


viii, 505.) —Though 


late, 1 am able to inform J. R. 
1; having indeed been 
1e years ag In wha 
t kn it as, when 
wvered, his watch and m ney 




















were still four ) was evideptly, not 
the work of a robber. He several married 
daughters, I believe, in I lon and elsewher 
J. S. Upar 
1 \ \ 
9 NAM PINN (4° 8, viii 
s that Pim ir Harrow- 
uf, end the heigh -ard, 
I ‘ 
shat TT } ‘ > 
he vill KK yn—t } y 
sa B 1 word. T 3; a pl 
, , ir 
12 shire, and in Radn 
called Ks rth, 1] t ex ly 
nd the Kin ( Rad r 
Flints l Iki rs in Herefords 
and S$ , prol \ ve the same tion. 
Savoy Pat : Vict ‘ IFAT 
3 —The fi rent of 1 wall I 
, Ss 
i] t w l i é ) 
l all doubt, a » portion of 
wall of | f Savoy's 
15 the f Henry LI 
yurned it in 1341. The chapel 
i 
4 Ts S ++ 
e hospi f St. John th 
[enry \ After many 
l eastward of this hap 
make way for the approac 


lve (18 





int erally we see that 


hes bee on re pl aced wi 





frag 


311-1817 ), when the material 
- Victoria Theatre 
f rubble faced w ith 

ble thicl 
» defecti 
] 


ludor peri 





as stated 
as stated. 


rment is 
is of considera 
rubble 
th brick of the 





the 








sI conclude. Thes » premises are now occupied 
as 1s wareh yuses; one is raised on a series of 
solid | ehiel faes : } 
Sold arches, which form the ground floor 
frontage facing east is modern throughout, havin 
+ » 
the date of 1823 on the wall. W ward the 

portion bears a royal cipher, and also a 


monogram: an anch 


a0 ap 


which I take to be a 


Savoy Chapel precinct. 


r with the initials, 
mark of the 
A. H 


duchy bound: ary 


Untan (4% §, viii. 325.)—The quotatic on given 


by W. J. F.T 


. fre ym 


the Pail Mall Gazet 


seems 





| 


to imply, though 1 
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it certainly does not assert, that 





this word was introdu into our languag last 

year. This is certainly t the case, as the fol- 

lowing lines fr J. E. Inman’s fine poem, Le 

premier Grenadic ées de la Ré ublique, 

demonstrate : — 

“ Days but ele la w to dis] his 
trophy rare ; 

When a Hulan’s la Fy ,ina 

little out-post ul 

These verses wer La B 1 ssem~ 
biée for September, 184 ] PraAcock. 

Bottesford Manor, B: 

PEASECOD, CoprisH 5. viii. 322.)—Mr 
KEIGHTLE} ’s specul nd and codfish 
are lered worthless by having begged the 
ques His assumpti that th ) 1 the 
former word is not f reutoni Lage 
except An rlo-Sax 1 1S D v wi gr. It 
occurs as kudde in Old f Ice- 
] 0 ic, as k ( | ‘ , l iS 

mi it means a 











, Cintra Terr ( 
Mr. KEIGut. m 
derived from the r 
If of German derivat 
the fish being 
a stick before it 
the stock or supply 
Garr (4" S. vi 
ins the white of a 
hence the ane n¢ 


my s0l. 


sense of slime, mu 
Icelandic gler 


The idea 


word. 


is 


that of shining, wl 


to shine 
tish 7, lary, 
glare. I 


of 


ane 


, quoted by 
flair: 
give 


word in Old Engli 


and in Alliterative 


we have — 


“ The wal of 
e. the wall of 
Danish glar, 


1, Cintra Terrace, 


DocrrINE 
89 


THE 


OD Vili. 


° 
7] 





OF 


two in 
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208, 


h. 
eg,occurs in Chau 
Poems 
Jasper t 
jasper t 

glass. 

Cam! 
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Morris, 2nd 


WALT 


ism (4° §, 


Welsh, with the 

Ssh, which is 

i id to 

s l I am 

( petweel 
VA R W. SKEA1 


rhaps 
stick. 
the fact of 

stockfish,” with 
Or is it not simply 


inter > 


id E -ngli sh 





4 re (amber). 
of an egg, or 

I Vist 9 the 
Scottish gle The 
ys, the same 

is derived from 

in the Swis ren, 
l, and in the Scot- 
Er 4 gla glaze, 

f the use of the 


,” white 
12,734); 


edition) 


re oi an ey 


/ ales, 


ned like amber. 
er W. SKBEAT. 


vii. 349, 


316.) —Mr. Rankin 
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is on his way to India, but perhaps you will kindly | 
allow me to quote from his pamphlet, The Anglo- 
Cimbri and Teutonic Races, as annexed : — 


“ There is another mythical people called the Celts, 
said to inhabit the British isles in common with the 
Saxon, with whom the Cymbri are always confounded, 
and said to be of the same race as the Gauls; but the 
confounding of the Cymbri with the Gauls is making a 
very great mistake, for the two peoples were quite dis- 
tinct. This is shown in the speech of Cerealis, the Roman 
general, to the Gauls. ‘ You had called the Germans to 
your aid, and those barbarians proved the worst of tyrants: 
they enslaved without distinction those who invited them 
and thore who resisted. The battles which Rome has 
fought with the Teutons and Cimbrians need not be men- 


tioned.’ And again, the address of Civilis, the Batavian | 
chief, to the Germans. ‘The Romans,’ he said, ‘ would 
shrink with terror from the approach of those gallant 
warriors (the nations beyond the Rhine). The Gauls 
were of no account—a race of dastards, and the ready 
prey of the conqueror.’ The testimony, therefore, of 
Tacitus is that the Cimbri were not Gaulsb ut Germans; | 
and as the traditions of Brittany are to the effect that 
their ancestors migrated from England to escape the 


Northmen, it remains an open question whether the two 
giants in Guildhall are not all that represent the mythi- 
cal Saxon and Celt.” 


I do not profess to be very profoundly learned 
on the subject of the Kelts, but have often won- 
dered that so much should be affirmed regarding 
a people of whom historically so little is known. 
Mr. Rankin says at another place that the an- 
cients called the language of the northern tribes 
indifferently “‘ Cambrian, Scandinavian, Gothic.” 

> M. 


Westbourne Terrace. 


Mr. CHARNOCK says, “ quite 90 per cent. of the 
river names of Europe are of Keltic origin,” and 
that these are to be met with even in Scandinavia 
and Russia. Whi ch of the rivers in Scandinavia 
and Russia are Celtic? I utterly reject this state- 
ment, which c catendliete probability and common 
sense. P. A Be 

Regent's Park. 


iiemBLe (4 S. viii. 304.)\—At the 
dinner given to Charles Kemble, by the Garrick 
Club, January 10, 1837, the following lines, written 
by Mr. J. Hamilton Reynolds, were sung by Mr. 
Balfe :— 


CHARLES 


‘Farewell! all cood wishes go with him to-day! 


Bright in name, bright in fame, he has play’d out the 
play. - 
Though the sock and the buskin for aye be removed, 


Still he serves in the cause of the drama he loved. 
We now who surround him would make some amends 


For past hours of enjoyment: we court him as friends 
Our chief, nobly born, genius-crowned, our zeal shares : 
Oh! his coronet’s hid by the laurel he wears. 


Well! wealthy we have been, tho’ fortune may frown, 
And they cannot but say that we ‘have had the 
crown.” 


“* Shall we never again see his spirit infuse 
Life, life, in the young gallant forms of the muse ? 
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Through the heroes and lovers of Shakspere he ran, 
All the soul of the soldier—the heart of the man. 
Shall we never in Cyprus his revels retrace ? 
See him lounge into Angiers with indolent grace ? 
Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dunsinane ? 
Or meet him in moonlit Verona again. 
Well! wealthy we have been, tho’ fortune may frown, 
And they cannot but say that we ‘ have had the 
crown.’ 
Let the curtain come down! 
Theré’s an autumn wher 
day : 
We may sit by the fire, when we can’t by the lamp, 
And re-people the banquet, re-sol lier the camp. 
Oh! nothing can rob us of memory’s gold: 
And tho’ he quits the gorgeous, and we may grow old 
With our Shakspere at heart, and bri ght forms in our 
brain, 


let the scene pass away, 
1 summer hath lavished its 















We can dream up our Siddons and Kembles again. 
Well! wealthy we have been, tho’ fortune may frown, 
And they cannot but say that we ‘have had the 

crown,’ ” * 
E. J. L. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Group of Englishmen (1795 to 1815): being Records of 
the Younger Wedgwoods and their Friends, embracing 
the History of the Discovery of Photography, and a 
Facsimile of the First Photograph. By Eliza Mete- 
yard, Author of the “ Life of Wedgwood.” (Long- 
mans. ) 

In the group of Englishmen whose sayings and doings 
form the subject of Miss Metey: ais new volume, the 
reader will find some of the ablest, and, in their several 
departments, most representative men of their time. 
Though the sons of Wedgwood give, as it were, a title 
to the book, it is the y ger of them (Thomas) who 
forms the centre of the , to whom Miss Meteyard 
assi the merit of one the greatest discoveries of 
modern times—that of That portion of 
the volume in which the r trac es the link which 
connects the Frenchman, Dominique Daguerre, with 
the elder Wedgwood, and so on, until she ends with the 


testimony of Sir Humphry Davy and James Watt, can- 
not fail to excite the attention of our scientific readers, 
and indeed of all who take an interest in the progress of 
science. A facsimile, and, as Miss Meteyard assures us, 
a most faithful one, of “the earliest known Heliotype, or 
Sun Picture, taken by Thomas Wedgwood the inventor” 
(1791-3), forms an appr ypriate derane oe 2 se to the volume, 
which is very fitly dedic ated to one to whom art and liter- 
ature are under great obliga s—Mr. Joseph M ayer of 
Liverpool. By a fortunate incident, narrated in the preface 
before us, and very aptly designated a Romance of Liter- 
ature, Mr. Mayer was enabled to rescue from destruction, 
and then to have catalogued and made useful an enorm- 
ous quantity of papers of the Wedgwood family, whi bh ad 
been turned out as wast Without this * wast the 
book before us could never have been written, and the 
lives of the Wedgwoods would have been known ouly 
by their works, 





t 
i 








* These lines, with variat ions, are printed in the 
1837, p ] 


Atheneum of Jan. 14, —Ep.]} 
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Homes, Haunts, and Works of Rubens, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, and Cuyp, the Dutch Genre Painters, Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle: being a Series of Art Rambles 
in Belgium and Italy. By William F. Fairholt, F.S.A., 
&e. Iilustrated with One Hundred and Thirty-three 
Wood Engravings. (Virtue & Co.) 

For pleasure or health, or for literary and artistic pur- 
poses, the late Mr. Fairholt was a frequent visitor to the 
Continent, generally choosing for his visit some place of 
great historical or art interest—the birth-places, homes, 
and haunts of the great Masters of Art having for him 
special attractions, as furnishing employment both for 
his pen and pencil. For, as it is justly observed by the 
editor of the book before us, Mr. Fairholt combined in a 
remarkable degree the qualifications of a man of letters, 
an artist, and an archologist. His knowledge and read- 
ing were extensive, his pencil facile and accurate, and he 
possessed ‘the pen of a ready writer. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that his pleasant and admirably illustrated re- 
cords of these trips should have proved extremely wel- 
come to the readers of The Art Journal, who were pleased 
to have brought before them in this effective manner the 
scenes in which the great artists of Belgium, Holland, 
and Italy had won their laurels. This volume is a selec- 
tion from these papers ; and, with its hundred and thirty- 
three illustrations, will form a delightful travelling com- 
panion to those who may follow Mr. Fairholt in his 
wandering; and is a pleasant memorial of that skilful 
artist and intelligent archxologist. 

Stones from the Temple. Jessons from the Fabric and 
Furniture of the Church. By Walter Field, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Rivington. ) 

Some vears ago the Vicar of Goodmersham communi- 
cated to The Church Builder a series of papers in which 
he sought to explain, in very simple language, the bis- 
tory and use of those parts of the Church’s fabric with 
which most persons are familiar—not as lessons on Church 
Architecture, but to instruct those who may be ignorant 
of the “origin and design of much that is beautiful and 
instructive in God’s House.” These papers, with such 
supplementary chapters as were necessary to give com- 
pleteness to the work, are collected in the volume before 
us. It is illustrated by engravings of the various parts 
of the sacred edifice taken from existing examples, and 
forms a volume of “sermons in stones” which th 
younger members of the church will read with interest 
and advantage. 

Pen Ph tographs of Charles Dickens's Readings, taken 
from the Life, by Kate Field, an American. (Triibner.) 
Charles Dickens is Kate Field’s prophet ; and never ha 

pr »ph t more faithful worshipper. If the writer's zeal an 

enthusiasm occasionally get the better of her 





l 
1 
. udgment, 
we look upon the somewhat affected title-page of her little | 
Volume, and seeing that it is written bv a lady 








American, we confine ourselves to thanking her tf 

warm appreciation of Dickens's genius, envving 
twenty-tive readings at which she was present. 

The Complete Poetical Wo of Robert Burns, arranged 


in the Order of their Earliest Publication. In Tx 











Volumes, Vol. I. I mbra il the Pie $ pu shed 
dur ng his Life Time. Vol. I7. Cont . ‘ / 
Posthumous Pieces. With Ven f the P 
Plan now first adi. pted, and new A  f / | 
tory Votices, & written eapre fur Present | 
Work by William Scott Douglas. (Kil rt James 
M‘Kie.) 
: Mr. M‘Kie, whose special mission it seems to be to do 
onour to the memory of the Ayrshire Bard by publish- 
4 ons of his poems in eve form which tl! ud- 
r t Burns can possibly desir . has. under the t 
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of the “Kilmarnock Popular Edition,” produced in a 
couple of volumes a collection of Burns's Poems more com- 
plete than any that has yet appeared. Whether in so 
doing he quite attains the object he has in view, namely, 
that of doing full honour to the memory of Burns, is of 
course a matter of opinion. We believe that course would 
be more surely accomplished by the judicious omission 
of much which the poet himself would have “ wished to 
blot.” But to all who desire to have every scrap of verse, 
good or bad, which the great Scotch Lyrist ever com- 
mitted to paper, this * Kilmarnock Popular Edition” of 
Burns will prove a most welcome book. 

New Lisrary Issue or “ Punca.”—There are two 
ways of telling a story. The story of our Thirty Years’ War 
—the War of the Roses — has been told by Holinshead 
and Shakespeare in very different styles. We say ditto to 


| the Duke of Marlborough, and prefer Shakespeare. So 


ne litle p! 


the story of our last Thirty Years has been told by The 
Annual Register and by Punch ; and while duly honour- 
ing the accuracy and solid merits of The Register, we prefer 
Punch’s Pictorial Chronicle, with its hearty laugh at the 
follies of the age, and its manly denunciation of all that 
is mean, unworthy, or un-English. The proprietors of 
Punch announce a New Library Series of that “ History 
of the Times we live in” in volumes, one of which is to 
be published every alternate month. It is “a happy 
thought,” and will no doubt command success, as it does 
more—deserve it. 

Scort’s Poems axp Lire.—In order to make the Cen- 
tenary Edition of the Waverley Novels more useful as a 
library series, the publishers intend issuing Scott's Poems, 


| and his Life by Lockhart, in a size uniform with the 


novels ; each of these works to consist of two volumes, at 
the same price as the rest of the series. 

We learn from The Guardian that Sir Richard Wallace 
has presented to the National Gallery a remarkable pic- 
ture by Terburg, which the late Lord Hertford bought at 
the Demidoff sale in Paris a few vears ago. The agent of 
the National Gallery on that occasion bid as far as 7000/. 
for it, and it cost the Marquis 7,350/, It represents the 
“ Congress of Miinster.” This was the assembly of diy 
matists who in 1€48 signed the famous Treaty of West- 
phalia. The picture is therefore interesting historically, 
as well as for the beauty of the painting and for the care- 


ful portraits it contains of so many great personages. 















We have received from Messrs, Jen 
TUB various specimens of a new writing | 
tainly a most pleasant paper to write on, 
presume, justifies the somewhat ambitious n 
they announce it, namely, Charta Perfecta 


2 & Kyi 





CompLerion or St, Paut’s.—One of th 
the new Dean of St. Paul’s has been to contribute 10 
towards the fund for its completion. 








Tue second volume of Mr. Cansick’s * Monumental 
Inscriptions in Middlesex,” containing t! Highgate 
Cemetery, will be ready at the beg g lecember 
rhe third is in a forward state of pi 1 

Tue Savoy.—A new i 3s His 2/ 
Memorials of the Royal f the Savoy, 
printed for private circulation by command of the Queen 
in 1844, isin preparation by the Rev. H ) Chap- 
lain of the House of Commons. Many interesting dis- 
coveries in connection with the Savoy h een 
since Mr. Lockhart's ** Memorials * were arranged by her 


Majesty's direction. 

Mr. S. Beat of St. Paul's Churchyard has 
lished a photograph of the Crucifixion and Evs 
Symbols, from the Black Book of the Ex 


| by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. 
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Disraeli in the Handbook of Fictitious Names, by Olphar 
Hamst, p. 146, and the Catalogue of the British Museum, 
W. H. P.—A list of the works, also of the papers fur. 
nished to periodicals, by Lieut.-Colonel Charles Hamilton 
Smith, wilt be ce in Allibone’s Dictic nary of English 
Literature, vol. ii 
JAMES Basti TEXN.— The Re v. William ¢ 
author of the Glossary of the Craven Dialect, 
ALCMI 
works: “A 
| I 


, B.D. is the 
1824, 

Nu— 7 e following are the publishe rs of the re- 
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